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Herbert Spencer' s Evolutionstheorie. I. D. Von George S. Painter. 

Jena, Druck von Bernhard Vopelius, 1896. — pp. 56. 

This thesis is an interesting study on the question of Mechanism versus 
Teleology. The author selects Spencer's system for consideration because 
the theory of evolution has given new life to the mechanical conception, 
and Spencer's philosophy is the one complete system built up on the evolu- 
tionary standpoint. He gives a clear and concise statement of Spencer's 
views, and, in the criticism which follows, brings out the inconsistencies of 
Spencer's own position, as well as the difficulties inherent in the evolu- 
tionary hypothesis when it is put forward as an ultimate theory of the uni- 
verse. His main point seems to be that the purely homogeneous as such 
is ' ' logically and physically " in a state of equilibrium, and could never 
originate any process whatever. Hence the evolutionist, however far back 
he may go, must assume a certain definite organization of parts, and also 
general laws, and thereby must presuppose certain things which mere 
mechanism cannot explain. Mechanism, in short, works within a definite 
order which can only be explained teleologically ; it is the servant of intel- 
ligence and teleologically conditioned throughout. 

David Irons. 

1st Verneinung des Willens moglich f Von Dr. Phil. Friedrich Wag- 
ner. Stuttgart, Fr. Frommann's Verlag, 1897. — pp. 32. 
The author informs us that this study is not to be taken as primarily a 
critique of Schopenhauer, but rather as a psychological analysis of ascetic 
ideals of life. But since he considers that his object can be best obtained 
by treating the ascetic ideal as a form of the negation of the will to live, as 
Schopenhauer understood the term, his investigation practically resolves 
itself into an attack upon the Frankfort philosopher's psychology of volition. 
The solution of the problem proposed in the title is given with the identifi- 
cation of the will with interests. This step once taken, it is easy to show 
that neither iri altruistic action, nor in philosophical meditation, nor in 
asceticism, is the will for an instant negated. The author does not attempt 
an advance upon current analyses of the will. What he brings, therefore, 
is merely the proof of a proposition which we in America at least had long 
ago agreed might be taken for granted. 

Frank Chapman Sharp. 

Grundprobleme der Naturwissenschaft. Briefe eines unmodernen Natur- 
forschers. Von Dr. Adolf Wagner. Berlin, Gebruder Boentraeger, 
1897.— pp. vi, 255. 

Recent efforts to work out a theory of knowledge by psychological an- 
alysis conditioned by materialistic metaphysics have been far from satisfac- 
tory. Yet there seems to be a vague belief that epistemology must concili- 
ate ' naturalism ' by incorporating its fundamental theses. The vanity of 
any such attempt is seen, not only in its incoherent results, but in reflecting 
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that materialism is itself a metaphysical system, the removal of which would 
not disturb science in the least. Indeed, it is quite noticeable that this sys- 
tem raises more difficulties than it solves, and that reflecting physicists are 
the first to abandon it. Dr. Wagner has subjected the foundations of natur- 
alism to a very clear and effective examination, in which he shows himself 
quite at home in current science and philosophy. It is noticed that the de- 
velopment of epistemology shows three distinct stages : naive realism, which 
takes everything in consciousness for standard coin ; scientific materialism, 
which, while recognizing that certain qualities of things are subjective phe- 
nomena, yet excludes this subjectivity from matter ; critical philosophy, 
which concludes that matter has no reality apart from consciousness because 
its phenomena are all subjective. The theses of naturalism, here examined, 
are that matter is not merely empirically real, but transcendently real; that 
this real matter consists of invisible atoms, partly material, partly ethereal; 
that among these atoms the forces of attraction and repulsion are incessantly 
working; and that these forces, working mechanically, constitute the nature 
and the ultimate explanation of all things. Dr. Wagner's point of view in 
regard to the fundamental notions of science is the same as that of Kant, 
Schopenhauer, Von Helmholtz, Ostwald, and Erhardt, while his general 
philosophy is strongly voluntaristic, and in the main agreeing with that ot 
Schopenhauer, although considerably modified in details. Denying with 
Ostwald the reality of matter, he finds reality the energy alone, which idea 
arises out of our psychical nature and is one with will. Here physics and 
metaphysics are one, but at the first move they part, the former to its field, 
the world of phenomena, the latter to the world of thought, taking with it the 
principle of causality — leaving the physicist without any right to employ this 
principle except by turning metaphysician. Here Dr. Wagner is at one with 
Schopenhauer, and the three categories of existence are reported as satis- 
fying all demands of both science and philosophy. 

Some of the results regarding the limitations of naturalism are as follows : 
Naturalism is right in moving out from experience, but wrong in limiting 
experience to the external and sensuous ; it is right in seeking progress in the 
inquisition of the material world, but in error in ignoring the subjective fac- 
tors which render knowledge possible ; it is right in treating matter as an 
empirical reality, but wrong in giving it real existence outside of the realm of 
the perceptual ; it is right in seeking the unity of all specific physical forces, 
but physical forces are not ultimately explained by physical forces, attrac- 
tion and repulsion. It is erroneous to suppose that the material properties 
of the external world can explain the nature and functions of the psychical 
life. Equally false is the position that in organic nature no other forces 
are at work than in inorganic nature, or that the former may be understood 
by a study of the latter, or that the immediately given is a product of the 
mediately given. 

Perhaps the most interesting part of the treatise is the second (Sects. 153- 
255), where some of the more important problems of biology are considered, 
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and where also the doctrine of Schopenhauer comes face to face with that of 
Darwin. So far as we know there is no transmutation of species, and, as 
far as we have any evidence, the change within the limits of species is sud- 
den, not gradual. As for natural selection as an explanatory factor, it can 
be applied only when there are already present a definite nature and a 
definite variation, while teleology is already present before natural selection 
is possible. The many problems of biology needing explanation force one 
to abandon the naturalistic method, and resort to the principle of will within 
the organism itself. 

Mattoon M. Curtis. 
Adelbert College. 
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